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thus be fulfilled as much by a given course of conduct
"having been correctly carried out as by its object having
teen attained. If he knows that he has proceeded
wundnm artem the practitioner will not be greatly
distressed by a mere lack of success ; and will readily
blame the weather for the failure of his crop, the
materials for the collapse of his building, and his patients'
constitutions for their diseases.

The extended reasoning process has little function in
the practical arts. If allowed to enter them it finds
itself in an environment possessing no indigenous methods
of controlling it and is apt to develop a harmful exuber-
ance. Nothing could illustrate this principle better than
the speculative systems that devastated the medicine of
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in the way
I have already referred to. To maintain its health a
practical art must be sparing of theory and keep closely
% contact with facts. It has no method of discovery
other than that of almost purely random trial and error ;
it has no characteristic method of proof and can assimilate
truth only when the prestige of its discoverer is great.
For example, Steinhauser might discover in 1840, and
Hughes Bennett proclaim, that cod-liver oil cures rickets,
but this enormously important fact remained unproved
and no more than a not very respectable pious opinion
for the next eighty years.

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES

The second of what I have called the three methods of
setting about the pursuit of knowledge is that of the
natural sciences. We need not attempt a complete
definition of natural science, and if we were to try we
should find that its margins tend to grow indistinct as we
concentrate on them. A perfectly adequate practical